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get little or no sense of reality and no by-product of description, 
philosophy, minute observation. "Look at a tree," Flaubert 
counselled Ms pupil, Maupassant, "until you see what every- 
body else sees, and then look at it till you see what nobody else 
has seen." Maupassant followed his master's advice; he is a 
world-genius, and his work is life-communicating. Marion Craw- 
ford never had time for the second look; he saw only what every 
one else saw, and so his gift is meagre and commonplace. He 
was a good man and a lovable personality, but he has left be- 
hind him only a large number of machine-made novels, neat but 
not durable. 

" Araminta "* is a comedy of manners, highly polished and 
lightly handled — as delightful a book as one would want for a 
summer's day. Araminta is the incurably amiable second daughter 
of a country parson, big and bonnie and radiantly beautiful. Kor 
does it detract from her charm that she is entirely lacking in any 
intellectual subtleties. Adopted and brought out in the most com- 
plex of London society by her old aunt, the Countess Crewkeme, 
Araminta remains faithful to her interest in cream buns and her 
sister " Muffin's " mauve dress. She is far too simple to perceive 
the evils of London society and too sweet to be disturbed by her 
aunf s temper, although its normal condition is severe. A 
casual introduction, when by chance the splendid creature is 
seated beneath the Gainsborough portrait of her grandmamma 
Dorset, inflames the artistic imagination of Lord Cheriton and 
costumiers and milliners are summoned, and the great masterpiece 
of nature is decked out by the greatest artists in costuming and 
the simple Araminta is led forth to conquer. It is a tale of pure 
refreshment, merriment and fim, for Araminta, called " Goose " 
by her brothers and sisters because she is "ra-ther a sUlay," is 
too simple and too amiable to be dazzled or spoiled by the pro- 
posals of Lords and Dukes and comfortably marries the young 
portrait-painter from Widdef ord, who was the friend of her child- 
hood. The story of " Goose's " sister, " Muffin," so called because 
she was "ra-ther a ragamuffin," is promised for a later instal- 
ment, and it is to be hoped she may rival her sister in charm. 
But it would be, indeed, a tour de force to repeat high comedy 
in so delightful a vein. 

' Araaninta." By J. C. Snaith. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909. 
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John Galsworthy is, of all the novelists now at work, the one 
of whom one can say most securely that Ms work will live. His 
books are not written to amuse the idle, but to appeal to the 
thinking; and there is not one of his books but will stir them 
to fuller consciousness and deeper sympathy with the helpless 
and hopeless, the stragglers on life's march. It is one of the 
chief interests in comparing English and American fiction to 
note liow much larger, more universal and therefore more perma- 
nent are the themes of the English writers. Business, humor, a 
love-affair, an intrigue, an individual mistake and retrieval; at 
best a siagle person's life or point of view are the matter of Amer- 
ican novels. Mr. Galsworthy's novels deal with social questions; 
the relation of the victors to their vanquished, of the endowed 
and the fortunate to the downtrodden, the " lost dog " ; this is his 
subject, and he has brought to it a rare and acute vision, a great 
sense of justice, insight and power of expression. How far is 
it one's business to identify one's self with others, especially the 
helpless, and how far one's business to keep one's self intact — 
integer vitce ? — this is the question the chief character in " Fra- 
ternity,"* Hilary DoUison, asks himself, and it is the most vital 
and urgent question of thinking men to-day. The solidarity of 
the race, the dignity of each human soul, the improvement of the 
present type of humanity that is the undercurrent of all modern 
endeavor; and Mr. Galsworthy, recognizing it, is in the front 
rank of modem novelists. 

In " Fraternity " we get types as cleverly drawn as in " The 
Island Pharisees " or " The Country House " — types such as 
Purcey, the Philistine; Stone, the thinker; Hilary, the dilettante 
and man of taste; and the little model, Bianca, and Cecilia, who 
stand, respectively, for the untrained child of nature, the bloom 
of culture and the product of convention. The novel is a strong 
and vivid production, and we look to Mr. Galsworthy to become 
a novelist in the great tradition. 



Prank Danby is a woman and she writes about women. It 
woidd be very interesting to have a clear statement of her scheme 
of morals. Sebastian,-]- who is by no means the chief character 

•"Fraternity." By John Galsworthy. New York: S. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1909. 

t " Sebastian." By Frank Danby. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1909. 



